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HE conspicuous place which poetry has taken 
in public appreciation of contemporary liter- 
ature is the importance given it in publishers’ 

announcements. Not very long ago volumes of verse 
were slipped in hap-hazardedly among the new books. 
Then most sound and reputable publishers felt that 
they ought to have a volume or two of poetry to 
“balance up” their lists. It was in no way a faith in 
poetry as a commercial venture of reasonable value; 
nor did these publishers have any very great hope in 
the advancement of the art; but poetry was an old — 
some even admitted, the highest — and honorable 
creative art, and it was an evidence of good taste and 
culture to at least give it a minor place on the long 
list of various types of books which it is the publishers 
business to supply the public with. Gradually this 
state of affairs changed. Much to their surprise a few 
publishers discovered there was an awakening public 
interest in poetry. Furthermore, what was impor- 
tant, the public bought books of verse; in modest 
proportion of course, to the sales of a popular novel. 
But at any rate, where a publisher set down as a cer- 
tain loss any book of poems he might issue, he began 
to realize the unbelievable fact, that they began to pay 
their costs and earn a slight margin of profit. Poetry 
encouraged by appreciation and discussion, the pro- 
duction became accomplished and prolifix, and on a 
sudden publishers witnessed the unusual phenomena of 
poetry entering the class of “best sellers.” This 
confirmation of the vitality and beauty and eternal 
appeal of the art, brought the publishing world around 
to a different view than it had held concerning the 
commercial value of this branch of literature. So 
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much so that a leading publisher in advertising six 

THE volumes of its new poetry on a full page of a prominent 

weekly magazine made this significant announcement 

POETRY REVIEW under the caption of ““The New American Poets of 
OF AMERICA Our Day,” that ‘Without a knowledge of the work of 


these new poets no real estimate can be made of Amer- 
ica’s contribution to contemporary literature. Better 
and truer than our novelists, they reveal and interpret 
the inner spirit of our national life. Young, vigorous 
and fearless, they are the authentic voices of America.” 

Pretty nearly all the publishers recognize the fact 
contained in the words we have italicized. And in 
consequence, rather than treat with indifference —and 
advice — the young poet who submits to him a manu- 
script of verse, the publisher receives the package with 
anticipation and interest, hoping as a good business 
man, that he may obtain a fine and profitable book. 
So now, we find announcements of new volumes of 
poetry emphasized in the advertisements and publicity 
notes of publishers. With the new novels, new biog- 
raphies, essays and books of travels, the volumes of 
new verse have a major place. The coming autumn 
season promises a good harvest of poetry. Here we 
may only mention a few volumes, but in our next 
number which will be an announcement number of 
the new poetry, we shall pay special attention, in every 
phase of the subject, to the forthcoming autumn 
publications of poetry. But no more interesting and 
important contribution to American literature during 
the next two months, will be made, than what the 
poets offer. Books are announced by Amelia Jose- 
phine Burr, Anna Hempstead Branch, Amy Lowell, 
Josephine Preston Peabody, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, 
Ruth Guthrie Harding, Louis V. Ledoux, John G. 
Neihardt, James Oppenheim, Robert Frost, and 
others, which tend to but show that the Renaissance 
of American poetry so often mentioned, and believed 
in, is hardly in its first phase of ascendency. 


E have received the customary prose criticism 
from impatient contributors at what they 
consider to be slowness in our judgment of 

their efforts. But Robert Emmet Ward is the first of 
our critics to vent his discontent in poetic flight in 
the Mail Chute. Our only defence of our failure to 
return his contributions at the time they were received 
is that the deluge of manuscripts which poured in upon 
us during the first two months of our existence made 
this impossible, and the excellence of Mr. Ward’s con- 
tributions made necessary several readings before a 
decision could be reached. But now that the flow of 
our contributions is steady, we promise a return or an 
acceptance of all contributions within a week of their 
receipt in our offices; for we are well aware that prompt- 
ness of rejection is by many preferred to slowness of 
acceptance. 
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The Cross=-Roads 


(Polyphonic Prose) 
AMY LOWELL 


BULLET through his heart at dawn. On the 
A table a letter signed with a woman’s name. 
A wind that goes howling round the house, 
and weeping as in shame. Cold November dawn peep- 
ing through the windows, cold dawn creeping over the 
floor, creeping up his cold legs, creeping over his cold 
body, creeping across his cold face. A glaze of thin 
yellow sunlight on the staring eyes. Wind howling 
through bent branches. A wind which never dies down. 
Howling, wailing. The gazing eyes glitter in the sun- 
light. The lids are frozen open and the eyes glitter. 


The thudding of a pick on hard earth. A spade 
grinding and crunching. Overhead, branches writhing, 
winding, interlacing, unwinding, scattering; tortured 
twinings, tossings, creakings. Wind flinging branches 
apart, drawing them together, whispering and whining 
among them. A waning, lob-sided moon cutting through 
black clouds. A stream of pebbles and earth, and the 
empty spade gleams clear in the moonlight, then is 
rammed again into the black earth. Tramping of feet. 
Men and horses. Squeaking of wheels. 

“Whoa! Ready, Jim?” 

“All ready.” 

Something falls, settles, is still. Suicides have no coffin. 

“Give us the stake, Jim. Now.” 

Pound! Pound! 

“He'll never walk. Nailed to the ground.” 

An ash stick pierces his heart, if it buds the roots 
will hold him. He is a part of the earth now, clay to 
clay. Overhead the branches sway, and writhe, and 
twist in the wind. He’ll never walk with a bullet in 
his heart, and an ash stick nailing him to the cold, 
black ground. 


Six months he lay still. Six months. And the water 
welled up in his body, and soft blue spots chequered it. 
He lay still, for the ash stick held him in place. Six 
months! Then her face came out of a mist of green. 
Pink and white and frail like Dresden china, lilies-of 
the-valley at her breast, puce-coloured silk sheening 
about her. Under the young green leaves, the horse 
at a foot-pace, the high yellow wheels of the chaise 
scarcely turning, her face, rippling like grain a-blowing, 
under her puce-coloured bonnet; and burning beside her, 
flaming within his correct blue coat and brass buttons, 
is someone. What has dimmed the sun? The horse 
steps on a rolling stone; a wind in the branches makes 
amoan. The little leaves tremble and shake, turn and 
quake, over and over, tearing their stems. There is 
a shower of young leaves, and a sudden-sprung gale 
wails in the trees. 

The yellow-wheeled chaise is rocking—rocking, and 
all the branches are knocking—knocking. The sun in 
the sky is a flat, red plate, the branches creak and grate. 
She screams and cowers, for the green foliage is a 
lowering wave surging to smother her. But she sees 
nothing. The stake holds firm. The body writhes, 
the body squirms. The blue spots widen, the flesh 
tears, but the stake wears well in the deep, black 
ground. It holds the body in the still, black ground. 


Two years! The body has been in the ground two 
years. It is worn away; it is clay to clay. Where the 


heart moulders, a greenish dust, the stake is thrust. 
Late August it is, and night; a night flauntingly jewelled 
with stars, a night of shooting stars and loud insect 
noises. Down the road to Tilbury, silence—and the 
slow flapping of large leaves. Down the road to Sutton, 
silence—and the darkness of heavy-foliaged trees. 
Down the road to Wayfleet, silence—and the whirring 


scrape of insects in the branches. Down the road to 
Edgarstown, silence—and stars like stepping-stones 
in a pathway overhead. It is very quiet at the cross- 
roads, and the sign-board points the way down the 
four roads, endlessly points the way where nobody 
wishes to go. 

A horse is galloping, galloping up from Sutton. 
Shaking the wide, still leaves as he goes under them. 
Striking sparks with his iron shoes; silencing the katy- 
dids. Dr. Morgan riding to a child-birth over Tilbury 
way; riding to deliver a woman of her first-born son. 
One o’clock from Wayfleet bell tower, what a shower 
of shooting stars! And a breeze all of a sudden, jarring 
the big leaves and making them jerk up and down. 
Dr Morgan’s hat is blown from his head, the horse 
swerves, and curves away from the sign-post. An 
oath—spurs—a blurring of grey mist. A quick left 
twist, and the gelding is snorting and racing down the 
Tilbury road with the wind dropping away behind him. 

The stake has wrenched, the stake has started, the 
body flesh from flesh has parted. But the bones hold 
tight, socket and ball, and clamping them down in the 
hard, black ground is the stake, wedged through ribs 
and spine. ‘The bones may twist, and heave, and twine, 
but the stake holds them still in line. The breeze goes 
down, and the round stars shine, for the stake holds 
the fleshless bones in line. 


Twenty years now! Twenty long years! The body 
has powdered itself away; it is clay to clay. It is 
brown earth mingled with brown earth. Only flakey 
bones remain, lain together so long they fit, although 
not one bone is knit to another. The stake is there 
too, rotted through, but upright still, and still pierc- 
ing down between ribs and spine in a straight line. 

Yellow stillness is on the cross-roads, yellow stillness 
is on the trees. The leaves hang drooping, wan. The 
four roads point four yellow ways, saffron and gamboge 
ribbons to the gaze. A little swirl of dust blows up 
Tilbury road, the wind which fans it has not strength 
to do more; it ceases, and the dust settles down. A little 
whirl of wind comes up Tilbury road. It brings a 
sound of wheels and feet. The wind reels a moment and 
faints to nothing under the sign-post. Wind again, 
wheels and feet louder. Wind again—again—again. 
A drop of rain, flat into the dust. Drop!—Drop! 
Thick, heavy raindrops, and a shrieking wind bending 
the great trees and wrenching off their leaves. 

Under the black sky, bowed and dripping with rain, 
up Tilbury road, comes the procession. A funeral 
procession, bound for the graveyard at Wayfleet. 
Feet and wheels—feet and wheels. And among them 
one who is carried. 

The bones in the deep, still earth shiver and pull. 
There is a quiver through the rotted stake. Then 
stake and bones fall together in a little puffing of dust. 

Like meshes of linked steel the rain shuts down behind 
the procession, now well along the Wayfleet road. 

He wavers like smoke in the buffeting wind. His 
fingers blow out like smoke, his head ripples in the gale. 
Under the sign-post, in the pouring rain, he stands, 
and watches another quavering figure drifting down the 
Wayfleet road. Then swiftly he streams after it. It 
flickers among the trees. He licks out and winds about 
them. Over, under, blown, contorted. Spindrift after 
spindrift; smoke following smoke. There is a wailing 
through the trees, a wailing of fear, and after it laughter 
—laughter—laughter, skirling up to the black sky. 
Lightning jags over the funeral procession. A heavy 
clap of thunder. Then darkness and rain, and the 
sound of feet and wheels. 
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With Death the Uncouth 


DONALD EVANS 


I—ABEL FULLER 


None could remember when he first came there, 
And built his hut behind the lime-kiln hill. 

His name was Abel, and he had an air 

Of being a stranger strayed from anywhere 
Who bore his fellows neither good nor ill. 


He was not lazy, yet he seldom worked, 

But when he did, he labored honestly ; 
Whoever hired him could not say he shirked, 
Although he got only the jobs that irked, 

The cast-off toil that goes to poverty. 


He made no friends, and he would speak to few, 
Even a passing greeting in the road 

He often left unanswered. To our view 

His silence hid a secret, but none knew, 
Nor how he lived in his remote abode. 


He had a way, we could not understand, 
Of picking weeds to stick into his hair; 
Dead flowers, too, he would have in either hand 
In summer when the harvest filled the land, 
And every field with living things was fair. 


And in the springtime whole days he would spend 
Searching the woods for an unmated bird. 

His life was gaunt, and at the very end 

When he was dying we were there to tend, 
But he gave us no answer that we heard! 


II—MARK ALLEN 


There was the drum he played so poorly, 
Though all his days he prayed for skill. 

Never in life would he beat it surely, 
Even if the stars in heaven stood still. 


There was the village band renewing 
Always his ancient ache to play. 

It was the sum of his soul’s undoing, 
And never he knew would it wear away. 


Little the village found amusing, 

With no more than one straggling street, 
So that without so much as choosing 

It turned to him as its jest complete. 


Thus in a humor quite bucolic 
It clutched at him as its lawful prey; 
Would it not add to the country’s frolic 
If he should lead the band that day? 


Mindful he of the vain balked playing 
Could not take such a crown to wear; 

But he would were there no gainsaying 
Beat the drum for the county fair. 


Here the event well worth the coming— 
All the village was there to laugh— 

No matter if the clouds urged homing, 
Should not rain write his epitaph? 


At last they come with piccoli shrilling, 

He, head high, with the raised sticks dumb— 
Now the silence that will break thrilling 

In the crash of the rolling drum. 


All the years of his patient failing 
Shielded are by a blinding light, 

For none sees, since they all are quailing, 
Just how the lightning made wrong right! 


III—AS A DECADENT PASSES 
Bid the dawn come; the moonlight is too pale; 
Shadows are tiring me; night is so long. 
Shabby the lures of life, and they all fail, 
Nor is there music for the farewell song. 


Death has prepared most authentic thrill— 
I hear the whisper of his winding sheet, 

And, lo! he brings me over the lone hill 
New-cut gardenias for my head and feet. 


The Three-Penny Lunch 


JAMES NORMAN HALL 


II. 


There’s a three-penny lunch 
On Dover street, 

With a dingy sign 

In the window, ‘‘Eat.”’ 
Three steps down 

To the basement room. 
Two gas jets 

In a sea of gloom. 

A four-square counter, 
Stove in the center. 
Heavy odor 

Of food as you enter. 

A kettle of stew 

As large as a vat. 

Beef and potatoes, 
Morsels of fat, 

Bubbling up 

In a savory smoke. 

Food for the gods 

When the gods are broke. 


A wrecked divinity 
Serving it up. 

A slice of bread 
And a steaming cup 
Three-penny each; 
Or two for a nickel. 


An extra cent 
For a relish of pickle. 


Slopping it down, 

No time for the graces. 
What do they care, 
These men with faces 
Gaunt with hunger, 
Battered with weather 
In walking the streets 
For days together? 

No leisurely sipping 
Or leisurely talk. 

The rule of the place 
Is “Eat and Walk.” 
Eat and walk, 

No matter where. 
There’s a waiting line 
At the foot of the stair. 


At the three-penny lunch 
On Dover street, 

Men eat to live 

And live to eat. 

They waste little time 
On table talk; 

For the rule of the place 
Is “Eat and Walk.”’ 
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New Songs of Sappho 


(Rendered into English from the restored text, by Wilamowitz 
and Edmonds, of fragmentary poems discovered recently in 


Egypt.) 
JOHN MYERS O’HARA 


The Tempest 
When the tempest lashes the waves and mighty 
Blasts of wind bring fear to the heart of the sailor, 
Swift he casts his goods in the sea and turning 
Beaches his galley; 


As for me, I pray I may never venture 

Over waters tossed by the storm to any 

Land and throw my precious bales in the ocean, 
Rather than perish; 


But if wrathful Nereids should rise around me, 

In their flowing emerald robes receiving 

Gifts from me, O grant they may guide me safely 
Back to the harbor! 


The Return 


Bring to me in dream, beneficent Hera, 

Her entrancing form that the Grecian heroes 

Saw appear, a boon of the Gods entreated, 
After Troy’s ruin; 


When they first rowed out of the swift Scamander 
Homeward bound, and baffled by storm, they offered 
Prayer to thee, and mighty Zeus, and the lovely 

Child of Dione; 


So I pray thee, now, O Queen, as in olden 

Days for grace in doing the things of beauty, 

Pure and lovely things with the maids I cherish 
In Mitylene; 


Those I often taught, in the festal circle, 

Songs of mine, and led through the choric dances, 

And from lands afar to my own returning, 
Goddess, befriend me; 


As the weary Greeks in their galleys leaving 

Ilium, their labor done, with thy favor, 

So be kind to me as I cross the waters 
Homeward to Lesbos. 


Gorgo and Mnasidica 
And thus I in answer; ‘‘O gentle maidens, 
You will evermore remember in after 
Years the time of youth and our life together, 
Glowing and blissful; 


“For the things we did were the pure and lovely, 

Many things, and now that you leave the city, 

Long my heart must throb with the pain of parting, 
Keen with love’s sorrow!” 


Supplication 
Swiftly come, O hasten back, I implore you, 
Gongyla, more sweet to me than a rosebud, 
Come to my embrace in your robe that shimmers 
White to your ankle; 


Ceaselessly my yearning flutters around you, 

Flutters so, the very glimpse of your garment 

Thrills my heart, and I rejoice that it yields me 
Poignant emotion; 


Once I murmured petulant words to Kypris, 

Though, for this, her favor I pray to lose not, 

But beseech her even now for the maiden 
Loved as no other! 


The Whisper 
It is no surprise that some may reproach you, 
Envious that we are again together, 
That you come as fond and dear as of old time, 
Come when you should not; 


For we two, in all the ways that we wander, 

Ever whisper, each to the other, softly; 

“Ts there maid on earth that would fain be far from 
One that she loved so?” 


Anactoria 
Pain of longing wrings the heart in my bosom, 
Pain of loss, and grief for the days that blending 
Kiss and song with dreams of an endless summer, 
Came not to sever; 


For I saw you then as I always see you, 
Rather like a nymph than a mortal maiden, 
Fair as Helen was in her golden beauty, 

Leda’s white daughter; 


So you seemed, as fair as the fairest woman, 

When I wove with yearning for you the garland, 

Hyacinth and rose, that hung in the purple 
Dusk at your doorway. 


Love 
DAVID O’NEIL | 
1. 


Yearning. 
Shy little bud, 
Fat with life, 
Winter is here 
This cold morning. 
Yet could my breath 
Bring forth your beauty 
Without the sun 
I would keep you warm in my heart, 
That you might live until spring. 


II. 


Violet. 


You, know, the frankness of desire, 
You, whom the sun loved 

Into beauty and fragrance; . . . 
Bear my love to her, 

Forget the pain 

Of the plucking, 

Of the bleeding, 

That makes you mute and stricken. 


III. 


Amor Vincit Omnia. 
Love, 
How disarming you are! 
At your thrust, 
The defences around 
The citadel of my self 
Fall like child fortresses 


erp rn nme ane 





Of blocks. 
IV. 
Mocking Bird. 
I 


O, Mocking Bird, 

Sing your love song to me 

But never let me know 

The words you use in your singing, 
For my moods need ever new words 
And you may have only a few. 


II. 
Like the thought of something forgotten, 
You came to me out of the night, 
And sang your love song to me: 
The little flame you lighted 
Burns. 
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The Stuff of Poetry 


ODELL SHEPARD 


HAT is a poetical subject? Should the poet’s 
choice of theme be determined by the whim 
of the moment or by definite aesthetic laws? 

This is one of the persistent problems which every 
generation must meet and solve anew. 

Criticism from Aristotle to Sainte-Beuve, poetry 
from Homer to Verhaeren, have exhausted, it would 
seem, all possible solutions. The entire history of 
poetic theory might be strung upon this single thread. 
At one extreme, the pseudo-classic Vida, convinced 
that subject-matter is of no consequence, evolves a 
laborious epic on the game of chess. Fracastoro em- 
broiders Virgilian hexameters about the theme De 
Morbo Gallico. At the other extreme, Matthew Arnold, 
whose Greek studies led him to consider the choice of 
subject-matter of the utmost consequence, excludes 
from the definitive edition of his poems much of his 
best early work. Both extremes are represented in 
contemporary writing and theory, though there is a 
pretty strong tendency in favor of the former. Even 
to-day there is no established opinion on the subject. 
This very ancient problem lies at the root, indeed, of 
our uncertainties regarding those things in contempo- 
rary poetry which we are pleased to call new. 

One attitude toward this problem is phrased forever 
in Aristotle’s assertion that the subject of tragedy must 
be “human action, serious, entire, and of some magni- 
tude.” What Aristotle said about tragedy, with 
which the Poetics is almost exclusively concerned, was 
interpreted by his disciples so as to apply to the other 
modes of poetry as well. His declaration is echoed 
across two thousand years in Matthew Arnold’s Preface 
to his own Poems. “What are the eternal objects of 
poetry, among all nations and at all times? They are 
actions; human actions; possessing an inherent interest 
in themselves, and which are to be communicated in 
an interesting manner by the art of the poet. Vainly 
will the latter imagine that he has everything in his 
power; that he can make an intrinsically inferior action 
equally delightful with a more excellent one by his 
treatment of it. He may indeed compel us to admire 
his skill, but his work will have an incurable defect.” 

For the opposing theory we may turn to the two 
great exemplars of the romantic revolt in their respec- 
tive countries—Wordsworth and Hugo. “It is the 
honourable characteristic of poetry,” says Wordsworth, 
‘that its materials are to be found in every object that 
can interest the human mind. The evidence of this 
fact is to be sought, not in the writings of critics, but 
in those of the poets themselves.” Hugo is more em- 
phatic: ‘“To take a high view of the matter, there are 
in poetry no good and no bad subjects; there are only 
good and bad poets. Everything is a subject: every- 
thing has the franchise in poetry. Ask nothing about 
themotive for taking the subject—grave or gay, horrible 
or graceful, brilliant or somber, strange or simple— 
rather than any other. Examine how the work is 


done, not on what or why. Beyond this the critic 
has no right of inquiry, the poet has no account to 
render.” 

There can be little doubt that nine readers out of ten 
in our own day and perhaps four professional critics 
out of five would range themselves unquestioningly on 
the side of Hugo and Wordsworth. This may well be 
due, however, to the undoubted fact that our critical 
ideas are seldom if ever any older than the modern 
romantic movement itself. Confronted by this radical 
disagreement among the doctors, even the humblest 
critic may be permitted to state and define his own view. 
Avoiding extremes, it will be well to inquire which is 
nearer the truth—Hugo or Aristotle? Is there any 
common ground between them? 

For the mood and for the statement of compromise, 
one turns naturally to the Englishman. Wordsworth 
finds that there is, after all, one essential criterion of the 
poetic subject—human value. In the Preface to Lyrical 
Ballads he writes: “The remotest discoveries of the 
chemist, the botanist, the mineralogist will be as proper 
objects of the poet’s art as any upon which it can be 
employed if the time should ever come when these 
things shall be familiar to us and palpably material to 
us as enjoying and suffering beings. If the time should 
ever come when what is now called science shall be 
ready to put on a form of flesh and blood, the poet will 
lend his divine spirit to aid the transfiguration and will 
welcome the Being thus produced as a dear and genuine 
inmate of the household of man.” 

Science and industry, then, which were under taboo 
while poets remained mere dandified retainers of kings 
and nobles, may well furnish us subjects for poetry 
now that they are so certainly related to human joy and 
pain, hope and fear. To our more virile modern nerves, 
there are no subjects intrinsically ‘‘low.”” One chief 
cause of elimination is, therefore, itself eliminated. 
The timid decorum of neo-classic poetry has for us a 
tang of the ball-room. We have come to feel that the 
truly great poetry of the world is less gentlemanly than 
manly, less genteel than gentle, Jess humane than 
human. Provided the locomotive and the aeroplane 
are treated sub specie humanitatis, to warp Spinoza’s 
shining phrase, they become for us materials of art. 

This compromise is helpful, but is it the last word? 
I think not. There is another consideration which 
seems to me to turn the balance in favor of the older 
point of view. In the preface to the second edition of 
his poems, Arnold attempted a mediation between his 
earlier extreme opinion and that held by most of his 
contemporaries. “I do not deny,” he says, ‘‘that the 
poetic faculty can and does manifest itself in treating 
the most trifling action, the most hopeless subject. 
But it is a pity that power should be compelled to 
impart interest to his [sic] subject instead of receiving 
them from it and thereby doubling his impressiveness. 
There is an immortal strength in the stories of great 
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actions: the most gifted poet, then, may well be glad to 
supplement with it that mortal weakness which, in the 
presence of the vast spectacle of life and the world, he 
must ever feel to be his individual portion.” 

I find this statement, taken with its implications, 
almost decisive. It does not deny that poetry should 
and must discover the beauty, power, and significance 
of contemporary life, but it points out that this can be 
done only by an exertion which might be better ex- 
pended, in many instances, upon themes whose per- 
manent human value has been proved. 

Arnold does not exhaust the implications of his 
theory. Sainte-Beuve says somewhere that “just in 
proportion as poetry approaches more closely to the 
affairs of daily life, it should watch and guard itself ever 
the more carefully.”” This caution would be intelligible 
enough if it implied merely that we more easily detect 
deviations from fact than failures in an ideal and imagi- 
naryscheme. Sainte-Beuve’sown verse and fiction show, 
however, that he had in mind the necessity that the 
realistic artist should be more careful in his technic 
than the artist who relies solely upon imagination. He 
would feel that Verhaeren and Paul Fort are not justified 
in throwing overboard the conventional restraints of 
versification in the same package with the traditional 
themes of poetry and that Masefield and E. A. Robin- 
son are right in retaining a strict and exigent technic 
as the vehiclefor their unconventional themes. This is 
because art must somehow maintain a certain eleva- 
tion—because a light vessel must sail more carefully 
before the wind than one which is heavily laden. 

For it seems beyond cavil that the poet who treats 
contemporary themes which are not also ancient themes 
carries, so to speak, a light poetic cargo. He sacrifices 
all the wealth of connotation, all the immense accretion 
of suggestion with which time has weathered, mellowed 
and hallowed certain great events, certain ideas, certain 
names, even certain words. It is this, assuredly, that 
Poe had in mind when he said, though not at all in a 
spirit of dry literalism, that the death of a young and 
beautiful woman is the most poetic subject in the 
world. It is this that has concentrated the poetry of 
Persia about the nightingale and the rose and has made 
it possible for Japanese poetry to subsist for a thousand 
years upon a slightly larger range of symbols. 

The violin is a nobler instrument than the banjo— 
chiefly because it has a vastly greater range of over- 
tones. It means far more than it can ever fully say. 
Vague and airy voices float and soar above the notes 
that are actually struck and are indicated upon the 
printed page. If one attempts to give any high degree 
of musical pleasure by playing on the banjo, he needs to 
compensate by extraordinary technical skill for the 
deficiencies of his instrument. Even when he shows 
this skill, his audience is more likely to wonder at his 
waste of time than at his proficiency. And so the 
poetic treatment of contemporary life is to be justified 
only by such a depth of insight and such an excellence 
of workmanship as will compensate, at least in part, 
for the bareness of the material. For though it may 
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very well be that the life of to-day is more various, 
dramatic, absorbing than that of any other period, it 
has not yet acquired its overtones. We hear, as yet, 
only the notes that are actually struck. 

The poet of our time, convinced that art is or should 
be democratic, very weary of the “old, unhappy, far- 
off things,” and more or less contemptuous of the 
“magic casements opening on fairy seas forlorn,” may 
resolve to chant the titanic efficiency of the steam- 
dredge, the tapering grace of the smokestack, the Argus- 
eyed mass of the skyscraper at night. Well and good. 
Few will deny that these are potentially poetic subjects. 
But let him not forget that the family hearth had been 
gathering overtones of human significance for thousands 
of years when the smokestack was invented. Let him 
not forget that his task is harder than that of the poet 
who avails himself of the poetry stored ready to his 
hand in the hearts and speech of men. 

This consideration does not and perhaps should not 
discourage him. In his search for the fresh and virgin 
subject, the contemporary poet is animated by a cra- 
ving for novelty whichis as characteristic of all contem- 
porary art as it is foreign to the great art of the past. 
We have heard more than enough critical mourning, 
however, over this alleged element of degeneracy in 
the times. We should give thanks that the modern 
poet has refused to glean forever after Homer and Virgil, 
as the ultra-classic school would seem to wish him to 
do, and that he does not agree with the Pococurantic 
Frenchman that “‘all the verses are written.” Yet it 
remains true that mere novelty of subject matter is a 
thing perfectly easy to secure and as perfectly valueless. 
That is the ideal subject, at least for the poet of the 
present day, which has lain for ages in the common mind 
and heart of man but which has never before found 
adequate expression. This view of the matter allows 
ample scope for that spirit of analysis and discovery 
which, whether for better or for worse, animates con- 
temporary art and it also keeps in mind the cardinal 
principle that poetry deals first of all with human 
passions, hopes and fears—that it deals with external 
objects only as they are related to these. 

It may be doubted whether the “rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet.” To the botanist and the 
lexicographer, the rose is a prickly shrub bearing a 
compound and usually fragrant flower. To the poet 
it is all that it has become through the praise of the 
poets and lovers of two thousand years. Saadi and 
Kalidasa, Sappho and Firdausi, Dante and Petrarch, 
Waller and Herrick have added each his touch of 
glamour and interpretation until the rose has become 
a symbol of the pathetic frailty and evanescence of 
beauty, an image of the fragrant human hopes and 
dreams that are lost upon all the winds of all the world, 
a reminder that the fairest things are won through toil 
and pain, a warning and memento mori to the haughty 
fair. All of this is a mere accretion of human value, 


but the man who, disregarding it, scorns the rose as a 
trite and hackneyed subject and chooses rather to sing 
the potato, will find it far from negligible. 
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A Note on Stephen Mallarme 


RICHARD ALDINGTON 


HE influence of Mallarmé on French poetry was 
unobtrusive but decisive. His prose, even 
more than his poetry directly opposed to 

French tradition, seems to have no inheritor. The 
prose of poets is usually ranked as inconsiderable; that 
of Mallarmé is singular both for beauty and originality. 

“No inheritor’’—it is no compliment to foster on 
him the abominations of Cubic prose, ideographs, all 
the puerilities of “Words at Liberty.” It is unjust. 
Granted that the typical Mallarméan sentence tends 
to enigma, that, especially in later days, his obscurities, 
culminating in the exasperating Jamais un coup de 
dés, are a despair; yet Mallarmé had a reason and an 
gesthetic to justify him. Scarcely so these others. 

In him the hatred of the banal, of the obvious, of 
the d-peu-prés was as intense as in Flaubert. His 
method of escape differs, though it might be said that 
the germ of his esthetic is to be found in the since 
over-quoted dialogue of the Sphinx and the Chimera. 
His art is all in nuances, fugitive half-tones of thought, 
sensation and emotion refined to utmost delicacy. Art 
which may .be accused—wrongly—of effeminacy, but 
never of vulgarity, of pretentiousness. 

For him prose was another method of writing poetry. 
In his essay, the Crise de Vers, he says: “. .. the 
form called verse is simply literature itself; verse there 
is as soon as diction is accentuated, rhythm when 
style.” It is, perhaps, from his standpoint, absurd to 
consider Mallarmé as a prose author, yet his Divaga- 
tions may be called prose, a book too interesting to 
omit. All his qualities are in that book; the rendering 
of nuances, the more than Henry Jamesian subtlety of 
thought, the quintessentialising—phrases, broken off 
as it were in a gesture, the interrupted sentence leaving 
the reader, if inattentive, baffled, if intent, reflective. 
The complicated, “‘distilled’’ art dreamed of by des 
Esseintes, the novel condensed into a few pages, 
from which the imaginative reader would inevitably 
construct the more bulky work implied, this art is to 
be found nowhere in modern times but in Mallarmé’s 
Anecdotes. Such marvels as the Frisson d’ Hiver 
or the Plainte d’ Automne—this last beautifully ren- 
dered in English by Mr. George Moore—lend them- 
selves to hours of slow reverie . 

You take a volume of Balzac from a shelf and the 
whole interminable avalanche of the Comedie Humaine 
falls upon your head; or Hugo, and you feel as if at- 
tacked with a rhetorical pick-axe. Not so with Mal- 
larmé. He avoids rather than seeks an audience—on 
gagne de detourner loisif, he remarks in Le Mystére 
dans les Lettres, a sort of prose Ars Poetica. 

A whole generation fed on a few of Mallarmé’s ideas 
—there remain many for exploitation. His love of ‘the 
grace of faded things,” of autumn and the golden hour 
of late afternoon, of the verbal sumptuousities of late 
Latin, was affected by a hundred conscious or uncon- 
scious disciples. Those who imitated him in rhymes or 
novels did not perceive that he had expressed these 
things definitely, finally. Even A Rebours seems 


almost an impertinence, scarcely original after Plainte 
d’ Automne. 

He is an author who terrifies criticism, whose ironic 
gentleness discountenances appreciation. His soul is 
not for sale at three francs, fifty; the slightest converse 
with this haughtiest, most retiring of moderns, is diffi- 
cult, requires all the faculties, a special study. To the 
closest reader, the most devoted believer, many of his 
pages remain, alas, doubtful or obscure. But in his 
few volumes of verse and prose is distilled his life. 
Inept to accuse Mallarmé of sterility; that love of im- 
possible perfection would have brought any other man 
to silence. The concentration of Mallarmé is phe- 
nomenal; his least essay is a book of criticism. His 
Crayonne au Theatre, difficult to follow and under- 
stand, is full of subtle thought. It is to be recom- 
mended to experts on drama, music and dancing. 

His Meédaillons are criticism at its best, fastidious, 
closely thought appreciation; though his admiration 
for Tennyson and Banville may astonish. The studies 
of his painter friends: Whistler, Manet, Berthe Morisot, 
are unique in art criticism. That on Berthe Morisot 
is gallant and sympathetic, without sentimentality. 

It is regrettable that he has not written more of 
Verlaine; it was perhaps impossible: “la tombe aime 
toute de suite le silence.” To make up, the notes on 
Rimbaud are profound and humorous. 

After the Anecdotes, these Médaillons contain 
his best prose work—except always, for poets, his 
Crise de Vers—all to be studied. 

Impossible here to study the structure and peculi- 
arity of Mallarméan prose—impertinent also from a 
foreigner— the retorted sentence, the unusual and total 
absence of verbiage, the mysterious precision of epithet 
naming the unnamed. Impossible for a foreigner also 
to do more than indicate difficulties. M. Albert Thi- 
baudet’s Poésie de S. Mallarmé, and a lecture by 
M. André Gide on Verlaine and Mallarmé are the best 
studies of his poetry. 

For the young men of thirty years ago, the young 
men who are to-day the “masters,” Mallarmé was the 
prince of poets. Prince truly—it is not easy to imagine 
a more perfect disinterestedness of service in the arts. 
It would, one thinks, be unnatural if so long and tense 
a devotion produced nothing. Fortunately, Mallarmé 
has left work to compel admiration, if not from the 
over-hasty many then, more distinguished reward, from 
a devoted few, an élile. (Ata first glance he repels; 
once tasted deeply, he is a fascination.) 

Since then the aspect of literature has changed. 

It is a long step from Mallarmé, fastidiously unrolling 
the sumptuous cloth of reverie in a gold autumnal calm, 
to Marinetti, perspiring and vociferating through the 
capitals of Europe, with a big drum and a hammer to 
aid his onomatopceic imitations of bombardments and 
machine-guns. The latter is the “apostle’’ of material- 
ism, bourgeois verisme; Mallarmé was one of the last 
aristocrats of the arts. 

He was the chevalier of the ideal. 
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French War Poets 


KATE BUSS 


Brest war makes definitely impossible that 
contemplation of beauty which is necessary to 
reconstruct beauty from the absolute into 
another form, it is pretty generally agreed that the mar- 
tial poetry which has succeeded in moving the hearts 
of armies of men has accomplished this in spite of the 
absence in such utterance of the most varied and 
valued attributes of poetic art. And if I say that never 
has there been a war during which so much verse has 
been published and so much more of it written I in no 
way discredit this statement concerning its quality, 
only, after affirming the mounting interest in poetry 
where the term was once anathema and the rapidly 
increasing number of people who are both attempting 
to write and to read it, rather further testify to the 
substance of the large part of the existing verse which 
the war has perpetrated. Modern war poetry is the 
universality of literature,and even while the war poem 
may be, and in most instances is, the chronicle of a 
poetic individuality vibrating to the shock of warfare, 
there is an absence of “‘stylistic’’ writing and almost 
no sense of the involved prosody and subtlety of 
rhythm which have given to the poetry of the last 
peaceful decade its separations and ramifications. 

Perhaps Paul Claudel, who is of the essence from which 
poets spring, has best explained war poets, and thus the 
quality of war poetry, when he said “Il n’y a plus que 
des hommes.” 

Paul Dérouléde, who has been writing martial poetry 
during forty years, is an example of an imperfect poet 
who has tempered France for the present war through 
a long extended one hundred and fifty editions of 
“Chants du Soldat” and cleared the road for another 
patriotic minstral to whom this conflict has brought 
repute. I refer to Théodore Botrel, who, although 
considerably written about and in desultory fashion 
known through his latest book, “Les Chants du Biv- 
ouac,” which has obtained for itself a wider public in 
this country than volumes of French poetry usually 
receive, is still insufficiently recognized as a literary 
figure in the immediate literary status of Europe. 
His value is exoteric, and his poetry of the people, of 
the soldier, of the sword. Travelling from one end to 
the other of the fighting front of France, Botrel recites 
and sings his own spirited songs. And on battlefield, 
and hospital and in trench he quickens the blood for 
action and renews the courage in the impatiently in- 
active and wounded poilu. It is because the French 
Government understood his psychological value that 
Monsieur Millerand made Théodore Botrel the Poet 
Laureate of the Armies of France in the first days of the 
war. ‘Les Chants du Bivouac” had been nicknamed 
“Bullets” for its ability to probe the heart. Maurice 
Barras in his preface to the collection of poems pays a 
splendid tribute to the man and to the poet within the 


man. The following poem is typical of Botrel’s fashion 
of writing: 


Hier matin, notre commandant 

Nous a dit que le régiment 

S’en allait partir a la guerre: 

Par la presente, votre fieu 

S’en vient vous dire son adieu, 
Bonne grand’ mére. 

Parait qu’on va voir les Prussiens 

Avec tout un tas d’autres chiens: 

Ils seront battus par les notres. 

Si je vais au “front,” faurda veir: 

Je saurai faire mon devoir 
Commes les autres. 


The above verses are sung and the last, which is the 
seventh in the entire poem, is spoken: 


Si je meurs (dam! faut tout prévoir.) 

Priez Dieu pour moi chaque soir 

Et réconfortez la Marie: 

Dites-vous—fiéres de cela— 

Que je suis mort en bon soldat, 
Pour la Patrie.” 


In every French magazine and newspaper we may 
read war poems, sometimes indeed read them published 
with the statement of the poet’s death in action. 
Charles Perrot is one of the war’s victims. Paul 
Drouot another. 


One of the brilliant modern French poets is Guy- 
Charles Cros who was at one time supposed to have 
been killed, but who has since been proved a prisoner 
only. He is a writer in whom, some one said, indecision 
and precision meet. With something of the rollicking 
oppulance of Paul Fort (is “Paul” part of a poet’s 
promise?) and something of the metric illusion of Ver- 
laine he is an amoralist among poets. All gods are his 
and one pictures him still a poet among prisoners, 
always a man whose emotions are most naturally ex- 
pressed in the form of written words. His last book, 
“Les Fétes Quotidiennes,”’ was published in 1912 by 
the Mercure de France. 

Then there are the “trench periodicals,’ many of 
which of Gargantuan humor, and others, less rollicking, 
and more lyrically Gallic, have offered poems both 
written and printed in the trenches. These trench 
publications which afford the soldiers so much enter- 
tainment, are already recognized to be of a certain 
literary merit and are preserved in Paris by the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in files which are open for inspection 
to sufficiently responsible readers. 

Under the title “Les Poétes de la Guerre” a collec- 
tion of scattered periodical verse has been made by the 
Librairie Militaire Berger-Levrault. In the volume 


forty-one poets, most of them beyond the age of mili- 
tary service, are represented. A number of familiar 
names point that warfare as a subject for poetry 
has as many inviting byways for the big poet as for the 
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little, even if neither succeeds in creating great poems. 
The -Contesse de Noailles whois the single woman 
represented in the book, has published both prose and 
poetry since August, 1914, which are among the finest 
pieces of writing the war has produced. There are 
also poems by Rostand, by Botrel, Goerges Docquois, 
Georges Maitre and Paul Fort that are notable for one 
or another poet’s reason, but the majority of the re- 
maining verse is valuable as historic data rather than as 
literature. 

Everywhere in France one hears its patriotic ram- 
pancy expressed by poetry. Recently at Cannes a 
young soldier named Revardy, invalided for the loss of 
an arm, three ribs and a portion of his skull, read his 
own poetry to raise money to buy artificial limbs for his 
comrades. In the audience a number of crippled 
soldiers were smiling over the news that a man who had 
been given two artificial legs had learned to hobble 
about in a week’s time. Such is a present use of poetry 
in France and under such distorted conditions it is little 
wonder that the finer lyricism of the art of poetry is lost. 
Well lost, one hazards, for the moment. Captain 
Revardy wrote in a trench “somewhere in France,” the 
following: 


NUITS DIFFERENTES 


Les soldats sont troubles quand le jour agonise 

Et les veilleurs, prétant l’oreille au moindre bruit, 
Cherchent quel artisan d’une obscure traitrise, 
Quel dieu retient son souffle et vient avec la nuit. 


Mais aucun d’eux ne craint la fatale surprise 
De l’ombre que la mort, sous le soleil qui luit, 
Jette aux yeux des heros: car la terre promise 
Deja leur est montrée oi cette ombre conduit. 
O mort! ne permet que leur foi reste vaine 

Et, comme trop souvent la nuit quotidienne 
Aporte le malheur préssenti chaque soir, 


Que ton ombre rapide a nos soldats soit breve 
“t qu’a chaque martyr ta faveur laisse échoir 
Le prix supréme a la mesure de son réve. 


The London Egoist has recently published André 
Spire’s “Et J’ai Voulu la Paix,” a small collection of 
poems written since the war and one of the few compila- 
tions of French war poetry tobe published in the last two 
years. It is verse of protest and patriotism and takes 
from the Apocrypha as motif: “Il exhorta les siens a 
lutter vaillamment et jusqu’d la mort, pour leurs lois, 
leur Temple, leur ville, leur patrie, leurs institutions.” 

Although Paul Claudel is not a soldier, and in spite of 
the remoteness of his personality from the usual, war 
has changed the quality of his writing. It remains 
still deeply religious but is noticeably more exoteric in 
appeal. The Nouvelle Revue Frangaise has published in 
one cover three of his recent poems. I quote from 
“Tant Que Vous Voudrez, Mon Général:” 


Dix fois qu’on attaque la-dedans, “avec resultat purement local.” 
Il faut y aller une fois de plus? Tant que vous voudrez, mon 
Général. 


A la tienne, vieux frére. Qu "est-ce que tu etais dans le civil, en 
ce temps drole ot c’ qu’on était vivants? 
Coiffeur? Moi, mon sive est banquier et je crois bien qu’il 


s’appelait Legrand. 


Tous freres comme des enfants tout nus, tous pareils comme des 
pommes. 
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C’est dans le civil qu’on était differents, dans le rang il n’y a plus 
que des hommes. 


Tant qu'il y aura ceux d’en face pour tenir ce qui est a nous sous 
la semelle de leurs bottes, 

Tant qu’il aura cette injustice, tant qui’l y aura cette force contre 
la justice qui est la plus forte. 


Tant qu’il y aura ce grand pays derriére nous qui écoute et qui 
prie et qui fait silence, 
Tant que notre vocation éternelle sera de vous marcher sur la 


pense. 

Tant que vous voudrez, jusqu’a la gauche. Tant qu'il y en aura 
un seul. 

Tant qu’il y en aura un de vivant, les vivants et les morts tous 
a la fois! 

Tant que vous voudrez, mon général. O France, tant que tu 


voudras. 


It has been impossible to read Claudel without real- 
ization that his underlying force is deep devotion to 
church and to state, but in all of his more recent poetry 
of which Les Cing Grandes Odes are perfect example, 
there is an involved imagery and illusive syntax 
which have not prepared us for the form of “Tant 
Que Vous Voudrez, Mon Général,” an arrangement of 
words as definitely pointed and as direct as the Mar- 
seillaise. Paul Claudel is to many the most significant 
of living French poets. 

But it remains for Paul Fort to be the most remark- 
able. Twice each month since the third month of the 
war he has published a magazine which he calls “ Bulle- 
tin Lyrique de la Guerre,” and in which the text, 
entered as poetry but set up and scanned almost as 
prose, is written by himself. Now, as an outraged 
cry against the burning of a cathedral, again an ex- 
ultant song after an allied victory, or perhaps a pane- 
gyric to the United States, the poems are always in the 
“Fort form,” which, under the spectacular title of 
“Prince of Poets,” he has stamped with his own 
exuberant personality. Nothing seems too slight or 
too stupendous to Monsieur Fort to serve as subject 
fora poem. He tinkles an army service bell in a silver 
threaded lyric and the emptying guns of a swooping 
aeroplane in a crash of dramatic sound that is astound- 
ing—and often magnificent—word facility. In the 
twenty-four numbers of ““Poemés de France,” published 
in 1914-1915 and recently republished in book form, 
he has hewn a monument to France which is unique 
in the history of martial literature. Ironic, tender, 
brilliant, and deeply rhythmic, Paul Fort’s war poetry 
is difficult to analyze because it is emotionally so ap- 
pealing, and difficult to forget because it appears so 
sincere. 


VISION 


“brillamment habillée, ornement de la terre, France des 
moissons d’or et des larges verdures, France au 
froufrou de fleuves et de pluie légére, toi qui 
leves tes bras au ciel sur deux frontiéres, les Pyrénées 

d’azur et les Alps d’azur. 


6 France enguirlandée de pampres et qui danses sous 
l'immense arc-en-ciel, constant des vapeurs fines, 
n’est-ce pas vers l’epoux choisi que tu t’élances, 

6 France diaprée, vers le Soleil de France enlacant 
de rayons son epouse heroine? 


c’est vers Lui, ton époux ensemble et ton amant.” 
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The Mail Chute 


IR: Seriously, I wish you every success in your 
Sy undertaking, and I believe that every one in- 
terested in poetry is indebted to you for your 
efforts in its behalf. Only remember, that if, as one of 
your contributors in the June number states, ‘“‘The 
old beauty is good. But so, too, is the new beauty,” 
that the new beauty cannot differ much from the old. 
As of old, so to-day, a woman is beautiful to the extent 
that she resembles Venus de Milo. 
Again wishing you success, I am, 


Very truly yours, 
Sn. 


O. R. HOWARD THOMSON. 
One day I received, like a bolt from the blue, 
What might be described as a great ballyhoo 
Of a coming REVIEW, 
As alluring as new, 
Whose announcement seemed almost too good to be 
true!— 
Mr. Braithwaite, Chief Editor, gifted L. U., 
Miss Lowell, and others, the bay-adorned crew 
Who were booked to contribute!—so what could one do? 
At its mandate I flew 
And brushed off the dew 
From my freshest pet MSS.; swiftly I drew 
A good stamp or two 
From a store that I knew, 
And the finished result in the post-office threw. 


And the summer days grew 
In a lengthening queue; 
To the fate of my essays there still is no clue! 


In what hidden igloo 
Are they lying perdu? 
(I’m fond of my French words, so handy, though few!) 
Was a scornful, “‘Pooh, pooh!” 
The weapon that slew 
The bairns of my brain? Did the Office Cat mew 
“I’m astonished at you 
And your impudence! Shoo!” 
And cast them forthwith in some dusty purlieu, 
Where they and their stamps might be bidden adieu? 


Conjecture is profitless: wherefore pursue 

A theme that’s assuming so gloomy a hue? 

I can only hope on I’m not destined to rue 
That ever I heard of that Boston REVIEW! 


ROBERT EMMET WARD. 


IR: I received the first three numbers of the 
REVIEW, and I feel moved to write and tell 
you how much I enjoyed them. 

First in regard to Mr. Brian Hooker’s letter, although 
you are probably by now quite “fed up” with references 
thereunto. Really, I had to agree with most of what 
he said, especially about the criticism, and more espe- 
cially in so far as it referred to Mr. Untermeyer’s lucu- 
brations on Walter De la Mare. Personally, | am 
very fond of Mr. De la Mare’s work, but the way our 
poet friend wrote about it! It reminded me of the 
sort of thing I used to work off Sophomore year in 
English II, when I was in a hurry and had a volume of 
verse handy to quote from. Great time savers and 
space fillers these same quotations, and how often they 
used to get me a passing mark when my brain wasn’t 


working just right. To get down to dots, don’t you 
think that either articles should be longer, or quotations 
should be shorter? If your space for critical 
opinions is very limited, which I hope is not the case, it 
certainly seems to me that quotation should be even 
more strictly limited to give the author the space really 
needed for a proper presentation. It is almost im- 
possible in five or six hundred words to do any sort of 
justice critically—and quote as well within the limit. 
On the other hand it seems not altogether fair to utter 
obiter dicta without quotations to back them up, and 
it is such a help to us who are not well versed in all 
that each modern poet has written, to have rather free 
use made of the privilege to quote. It gives us a sort 
of superficial seeming-knowledge of his work and en- 
ables us to pose a bit when his name is mentioned in 
would-be high-brow company. Do you get the point? 
Can’t you give your reviewers space enough to do 
justice to their subject and also quote enough to tickle 
us poor simps that like to think that we know the work 


of our contemporary poets? 
Very truly yours, 
J. CAREY THOMAS, 2d. 

bs The Minaret extends its cordial well wishes to 

the success of the POETRY REVIEW. The 
Minaret has two reasons for doing so. First, because 
the POETRY REVIEW is following the same road 
that The Minaret has been tramping for the past eight 
months; and secondly, the POETRY REVIEW is open- 
ing a field in the magazine world that is of the utmost 
necessity during the present renascence of poetry in 
this country. The Minaret saw this eight months ago, 
and is glad that it will have a partner under its stan- 
dard. 

As a proof of our interest in the work of the POETRY 
REVIEW, and with the hope that we may co-operate 
with the same goal in mind, the Editor of The Minaret 
and his associates have unanimously consented to en- 
close one dollar towards the maintenance of the 
POETRY REVIEW, with its delightfully large type, 
and its conservative outward appearance. Subscrip- 
tion to begin with Vol. I, No. 1. 

HERBERT BRUNCKEN, 
Editor The Minaret. 


IR: We hope it has been taken for granted that 


IR: An article in the July number of THE 
REVIEW is almost a challenge to the poetic- 
ally minded public. The writer asks for ex- 

periences in verse making, hoping for elucidation of 
methods in his newly-comed Rhythmus type. His 
inquiry is concerned wholly with metre versus rhythm. 
Now Miss Amy Lowell has an equally provocative 
article somewhere lately which claims that cosmic 
subject-matter in poetry must be abandoned because 
it is so much easier to write than the episodical kind 
that the Imagists affect. The clear-cut detail or 
fragment of a detail of experience or sensation is what 
she prefers for subject-matter and the form may be 
metrical or rhythmical at will. The most provocative 
writer on verse or in verse to-day is Miss Lowell, and 
she appears to be everywhere at once. That sort of 
champion will not mind either a David or a Goliath 
coming out to meet her. The present opponent is 


neither and so almost completely on her side that the 
bout is scarcely more than a frolic. 

I merely cannot agree that cosmic matter, by which 
I judge she means vague sentiments and general ideas 
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used in traditional forms like odes, elegies and son- 
nets, is easier to develop than episodical, impression- 
istic bits. To illustrate, I propose to tell how a poem 
of each kind was formed in my own mind recently. 
Neither one would dispense with metre so neither 
would fulfil the requirements of Mr. Gammons, but no 
doubt many Goliaths and many Davids of Rhythmus 
will spring to his challenge. 

And first I have an episode that came to me here on 
the Maine shore as fast as I could take it down on the 
back of an envelope. Any one who cares to copy it 
out can know exactly how many minutes that took. 
Let us call it ‘‘ The Sketch.” 


THE SKETCH 


A stretch of sand 

Upborne by a brimful tide, 

A great grey rock, 

A cliff uptilted to the hovering woods; 
And on the cliff 

(All grey rock, white, and pink) 

One perfect fir set slantwise at the edge. 
I sat there crayon in hand 

And sketch-book on my knee. 

I sat there long, discouraged, 

Making grey marks 

And brown and pink and blue and green. 
At last my patience broke. 

Far out I flung the thing 

Along the indifferent shore— 

**You block,” I cried, 

“Shall this immensity be trapped 

With multi-colored lines? 

Shall even the most tip-tilted finger of the fir, 
That lifts toward heaven 

Its gesture of the sea, 

Be caught in cages made of lead and chalk?” 


Just then a wavelet bubbled round 
My sketch and bore it out, away. 


And now I have the other sort of theme in the sonnet- 
form, that took days and weeks to satisfy me. The 
memorial sonnet is common to boredom. There were 
scores written on the death of Rupert Brooke. I only 
claim for it that it is not ‘‘easier’” to make than an 
impression-poem, which is the trifling point in dispute. 


HENRY JAMES 


The cable spoke and all resentments died; 
All heads uncovered; and the place 

Of news, was holy ground where for a space 
Hung his perceptive beauty, high aloof. 
Being dead he Beene being silent has replied 
With items of unique essential grace: 
Imperishably clear now can we trace 

The authentic web and pattern that he wove 
As lovers seek the soul of the beloved 

That still escapes, so secrets of his words 

He ren ye are they as are wild-wood birds; 
Yet truly loved, the true can be discovered. 
His seeking immortality has crowned 

With ultimate of subtle fineness, found. 


One is glad and grateful to have an Imagist and a 
Rhythmus movement. Even when they dribble off 
into Vorticism, air and light have been let into the 
ancient house of poetry. These movements have built 
—on to that house, as it were, verandas and hung 
awnings and behold we are out-of-doors. When the 
Vorticists have become perfectly dizzy and vers libre 
has become, as some one has naughtily said, escaped 
verse and paroled-on-good-behavior verse and acquit- 
ted-but-don’t-do-it-again verse, then the poets will come 
in again to the house, out of the sun to rest awhile. 
And so the tradition will go merrily on with its action 
and its reaction like the great tides that fill the swim- 
ming-pool up to the sea-wall and fall again with a 
fatigued soughing till the brown circle of rocks holds 
scarcely a thimbleful and rests so, while the water 
gathers strength once more. 


ISABEL NIVEN WILDER. 
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IRS: When Mr. Burton Kline, in the fine heat of 
his Hookerian indignation, burst out in your July 
issue with that pertinent query, “In God’s name, 

what does the form of a thing amount to, if the sub- 
stance is there, and the form allows it to talk through?” 
I, in utter disregard of Lewis Worthington Smith’s 
possible epistolatory admonitions, shouted, “ Bully for 
you, Kline; you’ve struck the nub of this poetry 
matter.”” I was, therefore, greatly surprised, a bit 
shocked, and somewhat amused to find Professor 
Smith’s strictures in your last number upon Mr. 
Kline’s illuminating and penetrating letter. 

I am a bit suspicious that the editors of THE 
POETRY REVIEW hugely enjoyed the two letters of 
Professor Smith with their confession of heat-composi- 
tion on July 12th and “cold-blood” composition on 
July 14th. It is altogether interesting to read Pro- 
fessor Smith’s flaggelation of July 14th, brought on 
himself by his ill-tempered remarks on July 12th 
about Mr. Kline. I cannot but admire Professor 
Smith for his manly retraction of his ill-concealed 
acrid admonitory advice to Mr. Kline to “secure a 
little elementary schooling, and then study the history 
of literature in the large for a few years.” But that 
admiration is a bit cooled by the haunting thought 
that between the 12th and the 14th of July, Professor 
Smith might have discovered the blasting fact that 
Mr. Kline had for some years “‘put halters around the 
necks” of the none-too-eager Freshmen at Harvard and 
led them not altogether too gently, but most succcess- 
fully, into the ‘‘ China shop ” of English literature and 
composition. To have been ignorant of Mr. Kline’s 
Harvardian education and teaching is at once forgiv- 
able in Professor Smith, since he is also engaged in 
similar teaching in a college which, although not near 
Harvard, would not be adverse to being termed neigh- 
borly. But to accuse Mr. Kline, as did Professor 
Smith of his (Kline’s) letter in your July issue as 
giving “* most delicious evidence of his (Kline’s) being 
an outsider in the world of gentle folk and gentle 
speech,” is at once a confession by Professor Smith of 
the greatest crime in contemporary American literary 
education—non-Transcriptitis. It is quite pardonable 
for one who assumes a cursory knowledge of contem- 
porary American literature to confess ignorance of Mr. 
Kline’s excellent literary record at Harvard, and of his 
recent excellent novel, but not to have studied the 
Boston Transcript carefully enough (I cannot find it in 
my heart to accuse Professor Smith of entirely ignoring 
that newspaper arcana of the literary and of the 
““ gentle folk of gentle speech’’) to have discovered 
Mr. Kline’s many years connection with its literary 
and book department bespeaks a vapid interest in a 
newspaper which deserves much better at the hands 
of Professor Smith, who shudders in fretful disgust at 
Mr. Kline’s taking the Lord’s name, not only in vain, 
but in pain, to Professor Smith. 

If Mr. Kline was guilty of taking the Lord’s name 
in vain in your July issue in the cause of poetic free- 
dom, certainly he would be justified if he took the 
Lord’s name in a prayer to Him to soften the choleric 
criticism of the ‘‘stand patters” in American poetry— 
the uncompromising battalion of “last ditchers” 
against vers libre. 

I sat down to write a defence of ‘free verse.’ I arise 
with what appears to be a defence of one of the stoutest 
defenders of the freedom of poetry—Mr. Burton Kline. 
May I thank the Editors of THE POETRY REVIEW 
for their publication of the two letters from Professor 
Smith and thus emphasizing the quite necessary admo- 
nition to all the Mail Chuters to allow their acrid 
criticisms to cool for at least two days. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH LAWREN. 

P.S. Put aside to cool for at least three days. 
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The Art of Versification 


By J. Berg Esenwein and Mary Eleanor Roberts 

The most complete, practical and helpful working 
handbook ever issued on the Principles of Poetry and the 
Composition of all Forms of Verse. 

Clear and progressive in arrangement. Free from un- 
explained technicalities. Indispensable to every writer of 
verse. Money cheerfully refunded if not all that we 
claim for it. 


Edwin Markham says: “There is no better book than this one for 
those who wish to study the art of versification. A poet must be both born 
and made; this book will help to make him.” 
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Carolyn Wells says: “By far the best magazine of its 
kind because it is practical. So many aids to authors are 
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ANNOUNCES 


The Contemporary American Poet Series 





The Poetry Review Publishing Company begs to announce that in 
September it will begin the publication of a series of critical studies of 
the leading contemporary American poets. 

Each volume will contain a short sketch of the poet’s life, a thorough 
interpretation of his art, a complete list of his works, and a selected 
bibliography relating to the poet and his work. 

Each volume will contain on the cover a portrait of the author, 
with his autograph in facsimile. 

The first series will contain twelve volumes, will be issued at monthly 
intervals, and will be completed by September 1, 1917. 


The following poets are the subjects of the first series:— 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON EDGAR LEE MASTERS 
ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH AMY LOWELL 

BLISS CARMAN RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY ROBERT FROST 
RIDGELY TORRENCE JAMES OPPENHEIM 
GEORGE STERLING PERCY MACKAYE 


The first volume—Edwin Arlington Robinson, by William Stanley 
Braithwaite—will be issued in October. 

The price per volume is fifty cents—the series of twelve volumes may 
be subscribed for five dollars, payable in advance. Checks or money 
orders for single volumes or the series should be made payable to The 
Poetry Review Company. 

Only one thousand copies of each volume will be issued. To insure 


delivery send check or money order now to 


THE POETRY REVIEW COMPANY 


12 Chauncy Street 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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